CHAPTER     XXIII
THE   SAINT   MARTIN'S   SUMMER OF   ARISTOCRACY
While it is difficult to exaggerate the disastrous nature of the surrender, by the upper class, of its functions of cultural leadership, at the very time when such guidance was more needed than ever before, we must not be blind to the useful functions that it still fulfilled. And first let us note that the barbarism into which it was sinking was softened and humanized, to some extent, by the influence of its womenfolk. And here the differentiation between the sexes, ^hich. has made the Victorian woman the target for so much modern depreciation, acted as an unmitigated blessing, by preventing her from being swept along the flood tide of muscular debauch. From Surtees, we gather that the sight of a lady, as apart from half-ladies, like Lucy Glitters, was, in his time, practically unknown in the hunting field, though no doubt in the sixties the equestrkn lady, in a very long and dangerous habit, was beginning to figure at meets. But on the "vphole, we may say that the country gentry, if they mhacl not risen above the standards of the primeval cave, ~M<t not yet fallen below them to the extent of .raingling the sexes on their hunting forays. Woman, 3n her stronghold of the home, could at least see that it was &ot|turned into a glorified pothouse, and that the life ofthe smoking-room, like that of the brothel, should ^at least be so isolated that it could not contaminate the drawing-room*
Even Lord Scamperdale was drilled into some semblance of civilization by the Miss Tawleyfotd who
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